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A. 


Alban (St.), the meenonee of Britain, 
2—church of, 14—evidence of his 
existence and martyrdom, 15—his 
shrine described, 23 — miraculous 
‘invention’ of his relics by Offa 
and his bishops, 33. 

Albert’s (Prince) admirable qualities 
testified to by Baron Stockmar, 413 
—progress of his education, self-con- 

uest, and discipline, 414. 

Alford’s (Dean) New Testament Re- 
vised, 147—a valuable guide for the 
student and the revisionist, 149. 

Aram (Eugene) and St, Robert's cell, 
near Knaresborough, 12. 

Arnold (M.) on the inefficiency of suc- 
cessful candidates at competitive ex- 
aminations, 269. 

Art, schools of, 379. 

Arthur and Guinevere, skulls of, 4. 

Austrians in Italy, their attempts to 
reconcile the Milanese to their rule, 
492, 


B. 


Badger’s (Rev. H.) opinion respecting 
the disposal of liberated slaves, 552. 

Bain’s (A., LL.p.) Works, 77—preceded 
by Kant in the analysis of intellect, 
84. 


Ballot (the), its primary intention and 
meg consequences, 283. 


Banians (the), British subjects, the 
chief propagators of the Zanzibar 
slave-trade, 530—various sections of 
the Banian community, 531—their 
7 of all foreign trade, 532. 

Banners of Saints, Peter of York, John 
of Beverley, and Wilfrid of Ripon, 
39. 

Beauharnais (Marquis de), grandfather 
of Napoleon III., 54. 

Bentham's system, axiom forming its 
basis, 103 — modification of it re- 
quisite, 104. 
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Berlioux on the slave-trade of Africa, 


539. 
Birdwood’s ‘ Essay on Competition and 
the Indian Civil Service,’ 269. 
Butler (Bishop) on the immortality of 
brutes, 450. 


Cc. 


Cannibal tribe of Manyema, 542. 

Canning’s (Mr.) talents and popu- 
larity, 299 — disposition to be chief 
of all, or to make himself the head 
of a party, 303—alienation from the 
Duke of Wellington, 304. 

Caroline’s (Queen) trial, 296. 

Castiglione (Countess de), the most 
beautiful woman of her time, 501— 
her character and mysterious habits 
7b.—confidential conversations with 
M., d’Ideville, 502—her precocious 
childhood, 503—early marriage and 
separation, 504. 

Cavour and the French Emperor's con- 
tract respecting Savoy and Nice, 
495—his demeanour while signing 
away Savoy and Nice, 499—on the 
character of Napoleon III., 517. 

Chad, St., 8. 

Charles I., peculiarity in his fate as 
distinguished from that of Louis 
XVI., 172. 

—— II., state of his mind and feeli 
on his Restoration, 178—his antici- 
pation of the maxim Point de zéle, 
179—throng of suitors for his favour, 
180 — difficulties of his position, 
186—Shaftesbury’s antagonism to 
him, 186—contrasted with his 
brother, the Duke of York, 187— 
unreality of the Popish plot, 188— 
firmness in opposing the exclusion 
of James from the bre we 193 
—was the one great redeeming trait 
in his conduct, 194—general effect 
of his reign, 199. ’ 

Charlotte’s (Princess, daughter of 
George IV.) brilliant, impulsive, 
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wayward spirit, 395 — domestic 
happiness of her marriage, 396. 

Civil Service, three classes of—writers, 
clerks, and secretaries, 247—thestatus 
of the civil servant for life deter- 
mined by his proficiency in scholar- 
ship at twenty, 248—comparison of 
the advantages of professions and of 
the Civil Service, 255—its character 
painted by one of its most eminent 
members, 256—staff appointments, 
263 — harsh regulations respecting 
temporary clerks and writers, 265— 
Procrustean system adopted for 
many Sopertmente, 267 — competi- 
tors for the Indian Civil Service, ib. 
—an. oligarchy of precocious talent 
offensive, 276. 

Cockburn’s (Sir A.) protest against an 
ignorant decision of international 
arbitrators, 562. 

Cologne, treasures of the three kings 
of, 23. 

Commandment (seventh), how treated 
by French dramatists and novelists, 
225—the drama of Pourquoi illus- 
trative of married life, 228 —- La Se- 
conde Année, ou, A qui la faute ? 229. 

Competitive examination no test of 
qualification for practical duties, 
and consequent rejection of proved 
merit and practical services, 246— 
tendency of the examinations to 
engender cramming, 252—to intro- 
duce the wrong men into the Civil 
Service, 259—M, Tocqueville’s ob- 
servations on the system in France, 
260—self-conceit andself-importance 
fostered by success, 261—personal 
selection excluded in favour of 
mechanical selection, 264 — exami- 
nation of military aspirants, 271 
—the interests of the public service 
sacrificed to pedantry, 273 — pro- 
jected competitive examinations from 
rank to rank in the Army, and from 
gate to grade in the Civil Service, 

5 


Conqueror (the), relic worn by him at 
Hastings, 38. 

Conservatives, prospects of, 573—three 
great epochs of Conservative history, 
374—‘ programme’ inconsistent with 
the nature of Conservatism, 582— 
persons and classes naturally consti- 
tuting the Conservative ranks and 


the party of change, 583—meaning | 


of “Conservative reaction,’ 585— 
advice given to Conservatives from 
the opposite camp, 591—value of a 
Conservative opposition, 593. 


| 


Conversation, decline of the art of, 232. 
Cork, church at, recently built by Mr- 
Barges, 372. 


| Crofts (Sir Richard), accoucheur to the 





Princess Charlotte, suicide of, 307. 

Cromwell’s intention to assume the title 
of king, 173—solitude and silence at 
his death, 174. 

Crowe and Cavalcaselle’s ‘History of 
Italian ce 119. 

Cuthbert’s (St.) shrine the great shrine 
of all the north, 25—the presence of 
women there forbidden, ib.—relics 
at Durham, 29—translation of his 
remains, ib.—discovery of his bones 
in 1827, 30—description of his relics, 
31—his banner, 39. 


D. 
Danton, character of, 61—compared 


with Robespierre, ib.—with Mira- 
beau, 62 


62. 
| D'Ideville’s (H.) ‘Journal of a Diploma- 





tist in Italy,’ 487—his extraordinary 
frankness or indiscretion, 488—lays 
bare curious and important events in 
history, 490—analysis of the society 
of Turin and Milan, 500—on the 
social delights of Milan, 513. 

Doctrinaires, English, 243. 

Dog (the), strange similarity before 
birth between man and; 421— his 
physical disadvantages compared 
with man, 422—sense of smell more 
acute than man’s, 423—his various 
professions as sentinel, sheepguard, 
hunter, and scavenger, 424—facalty 
of finding his way home after being 
conveyed away long distances, 425 
—conjecture that the power arises 
from a sense of etic currents 
ib.—facts corroborative of that hy 
pothesis, 426—the caudal appendage 
of dogs expressive of joy, sorrow, 
alarm, and rage, ).—human passions 
shared by them, 427—anger and jea- 
lousy, 2b.—¢nvy and gluttony, 428— 
maternal affection, egret and fear, 
ib.—courage and fortitude, ib, grati- 
tude a dog’s leading principle, «b.— 
hope, pride, and personal vanity, ib.— 
chivalry and magnanimity, ib.—sense 
of property bifureating inte covetous- 
se and oe ge ye tb,— 

umour, and enjoyment of games, 
ib.—faith, gia 1/03 for the chase, 
430—histrionic propensity, ib.—anec- 
dotes relating to sympathy of dogs 
for other dogs, 431—sympathy with 
his master’s joy and grief, 433—the 
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owner’s faults reflected in dogs, 435 
—allegiance of the dog to his master, 
éb. — points of analogy hetween 
human piety and the dog’s allegiance 
to his master, 436—analogy between 
the dog’s knowledge of us and ours 
of our Great Master, ib.—Fetishes of 
dogs, 437—their moral nature, 438— 
fancy and imagination, 442—story of 
a murder disclosed by a dog, trans- 
lated from Monkish Latin, 443—the 
dog of Montargis, 444—a dog’s con- 
cealment of thieving, ib.—deliberate 
suicide of dogs by drowning, 445—the 
elementary machinery of the human 
mind active in the brain of dogs, 446 
—the nature of man and the dog not 
incommensurate in the scale of ex- 
istence, 449. 

Drunkenness, its different effects on 
a Frenchman, a German, and an 
Englishman, 207. 

Dumas (Alexandre) declines an inter- 
view with Cavour, 518—his estimate 


of Garibaldi, ib.— enthusiasm for | 


Garibaldi, 520. 
Dutard’s secret reports under the 
French Revolution, 54. 


E. 


Eastlake’s (Sir C.) industry in the de- 
Lyrae of the pictures in the gallery 
of Madrid, 483, 

Edmund’s(St.) martyrdom, 13—opening 
of his shrine, 28—fully armed appa- 
rition of, 36, 

Ellicott (Dr.) on the revision of the 
English New Testament, 147—the 
principle of minimum innovation in 
the translation, 153. 

Elmes’s ‘ Sir Christopher Wren and his 
Times,’ 342, 

Ely Cathedral, 13, 356, 


English customs, manners, and mo- | 


rality, contrasted with those of 
France by M. Taine, 207 — enjoy- 
ments of a Neapolitan lazzarone 
compared with those of an English 
éb.—English and Parisian 
climates, 215—animadversions on 
English . cookery, .216 —diet of 
English and foreigners compared, 
217—honour in French troops and 
duty in English contrasted, 220. 
Englishwomen, M. Taine’s opinion of, 
221—absence of coquetry in them, 
222—-comparison between the wed- 
ded life of England and that of 
France, 223— ish love-matches 
and French marriages of arrange- 











ment, 223—triste life of a French un- 
married girl, 224— effects of disap- 
pointed love in England, 225—ele- 
vating effects of the Queen's example, 
227 —symptoms of relapse towards 
impaired strictness of morality, ib. 

Esquiros’ (M.) remarks on English 
beer-drinking as increasing the na- 
tional bravery, 218. 

Este (Maria Beatrix d’), consort of 
James II., 168. " 

Exeter’s (Philpotts, Bishop of) extra- 
ordinary talents and learning, 326— 
advice to the Duke of Wellington 
on Irish policy, i. 

Experience (in psychology) not a simple, 
but a compound, 86. 


F. 


| Fergusson’s ‘ History of Modern Archi- 


tecture,’ 344, 


| Forster (Mr.) on the relation of states- 


men to public opinion, 577. 

Fraser’s (H. A.) letter on the East 
African slave-trade, 549—his em- 
ployment of slaves, 550. 

French Revolution, its three successive 
national Legislatures, 48—law of 
the maximum (prices of provisions), 
56—demands by the political women 
for mote executions, 68—reports by 
the observateurs on popular feeling 
and opinions about the execations, 
70—a model juror of the Revolu- 
tionary Tribunal, 73—the nickname 
of Jeunesse dorée, 75. 

Frenchwomen and their salons, 230. 


G. 


Garat delivers the sentence of death to 
Louis XVI., 49—his corps of com- 
missaires observateurs, 53. 

Garibaldi’s appearance in the Turin 

chamber, 514—reproaches to Cavour, 

ib. 

Gentleman, acceptations of the word, 
236 — mot respecting the finished 
Irish gentleman, 7b. 

Giotto, originator of the revival of 
painting in Italy, 451. 

Gironde (the) and the Mountain, inter- - 
necine struggle between, 47—Giron- 
din ministry, 49. 

Gladstone ministry, its great measures, 
558 — its tory forays upon 

> English interests, 562—failure of its 
Ini icy, 567, 

Glastonbury, tombs of saints at, 4. 


| Goderich’s (Lord) Ministry, 317. 
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God's robber (Dei preedo), 35. 

Government's purchase of support, 579. 

Goya, the last representative of the 
Spanish school of painting, 486. 


H. 


Helps’s (Arthur) thoughts upon govern- 
ment, 241—his estimate of the system 
of competitive examinations, 259. 

Hugh’s (St.) services in welding the 

ormans and Saxons into one nation, 


12. 
Huskisson (Mr.) joins the Wellington 


administration, 321 — his vote in | 


opposition to the ministry, and the 
Duke’s immediate acceptance of his 
offer to resign, 323. 
I, 
Idstone’s ‘ The Dog,’ 428, 


Indian Civil Service, competitors for, | 


267—admission of the Mussulman, 
Hindoo, and Bengalee to the com- 
petition, 268—testimony of an ex- 


! aminer as to the real inefficiency of | 


successful candidates, 269 — costly 


training required for the examina- | 


tions, 269, 

Instinct and reason probably an arbi- 
trary distinction, 442. 

Insula sanctorum, 18. 

Ireland, retrospect of legislation for, 
568—failure of great concessions to, 
571—the Irish difficulty growing in 
proportion to English efforts to solve 
it, 572. 

Irish elections, sacerdotal and popular 
influences exercised at, 289—pecu- 
liarity of priestly intimidation dig 
tinguishing it from that of landlords, 
ib.—a vote conferred upon the Irish 
Catholic virtually given to the priest, 
290. 

Italy, prosperity of its small states 
from the eleventh to the sixteenth 
century, 123. 

Ives (St.), ‘ faitbful theft’ of his relics, 
34, 


J. 


Jacobinism, essence of, 47—its triumph 
over the Gironde, 64 — where its 
main strength resided, 75, 

James II. compared with William III, 
171—his early vicissitades and mili- 
tary experience, 194—excellent sea- 
manship, ib.— austere manners, #b,— 
circumstances’ of his reception into 
the Catholic Church, 195—unbending 
in matters of religion, 196—opposite 
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ualities of Charles II. and, 196— 
ames's stiff, formal, and ceremo- 
nious demeanour, 197—pitiable vacil- 
lation and imbecility in the last scene 
of his reign, ib.—ignominious aud 
impolitic flight, 198—haunted by his 
father’s fate, ib.—honest and siucere 
in his religious convictions, ib. 
Jesse’s ‘History of the British Dog,’ 446. 


K. 


Kay’s (Dr.) Psalms translated from the 
Hebrew, 147. 
Keble College, architecture of its front, 


373. 

Keogh’s (Justice) judgment at Galway, 
276—his startling judicial statements, 
288. 


L. 


Lamb’s (Charles) two historical regrets 
—that Milton was not hanged, and 
Guy Fawkes successful, 237. 

Lamoriciére’s (General ) aid to the Pope, 
518. , 

Landed property, schemes for a cam- 
paign inst, 588. 

Leopold (Prince) of Saxe-Coburg, his 
married life with the Princess Char- 
lotte a rare picture of love and 
fidelity, 396—accepts the tender of 
the throne of Greece, but subse- 
quently withdraws his consent, 401 
—called the Marquis Peu-a-peu by 
George 1V., ib.—flaccid character 
attributed to him by the Russian am- 
bassador, 402—hesitation in accept- 
ing the throne of Belgium, 403. 

Lettres de cachet, numbers of them 
issued under Louis XV. and XVI., 


50, 

Licensing Bill, badly drawn, and 
founded on false principles, 561. 

Lightfoot (Dr.) on a fresh revision of 
the English New Testament, 147— 
sections on the inadequate rendering 
of the Greek Article in our Version, 
151—distinction between vduos and 
6 vduos in the Epistle to the Romans, 
ib. — his | esos respecting uni- 
formity of rendering Greek words 
repeated in a passage, 154—examples 
of injudicious diversity in rendering 
the same Greek word, 156—remarks 
on his objection, 157. 

Liverpool’s er character as a states- 
man, 297— influence of, Wellington 
and Canning in his Ministry, ib. 

Livingstone’s (Dr.) suggestion respect- 
ing the suppression of the slavetraffic, 
552—estimate of his own labours, 557 . 
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M. 


Mahomet II.’s practical suggestion to 
Gentile da Fabriano, the painter of 
the beheading of John the Baptist, 
by ordering an attendant to be de- 
capitated on the spot, 139. 

Martin's (W. C. L.) ‘History of the 


Dog,’ 443. 

Mary Queen of Scots, her little dog at 
her execution, 434. 

Mathematical axioms, source of their 
certainty, 98. 

Medieval paintings and mosaics, 376. 

Methodism, Lord Stanhope on, 211. 

Michael (St.), ninety-four churches in 
Wales dedicated to, 5. 

Mill’s (J. Stuart) Works, 77—weak in 
respect of first principles, 82 — his 
psychology, ib.—definitions of matter 
and aie 87—logic, ib.— assump- 
tion that language is the real basis 
of reasoning, 88—definition of cause 
and effect, 94—on the logic of the 
moral sciences, 100—ethics, 101—- 
definition of the greatest-happiness 

pes differs toto celo from 

tham’s, 102—‘ Essay on Liberty,’ 
106 —‘ Representative Government’ 
the most excellent of his works, 109— 
treatment of land tenure, 111—on 
Fourierism and Communism, ib. — 
the proposition that a demand for 
commodities is not a demand for 
labour, examined, 112—fundamental 
propositions of political economy, 
115—more eminent as a man than 
as a philosopher, 117— element of 
fanaticism in his temperament, 118. 

Milman’s (Dean) ‘ Annals of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral,’ 342. 

Moral Sense (the) expounded, 441. 

Muscat, the Imims of, 534. 


N, 


Napoleon III.’s conduct as to Savoy 
and Nice indefensible, 497—anecdote 
of his duplicity and persuasive 
power, 517. 

New Testament, Revision of, 149 
—double system of words in the 
English language, 158—examples of 
oath duplicates in the book of Com- 
mon Prayer, 159—defence of alterna- 
tive variation in rendering the same 
Greek word, 161--special develop- 
ment in ~— of thé principle of 
avoiding verbal repetitions, 163—the 
inexorable legality of scholarship, 
165—on over-correction, 166, See 
Alford, Ellicott, Lightfoot. 





Nicholas of Russia at twenty, sketch 
of, 392. 
Nile, Herodotus’s account of its source, 


521. 

Norfolk, relics in, 14. 

Normanby’s (Marquis) ‘A Year of 
Revolution,’ 487. 


Oo. 
Oates’s (Titus) lodgings at Whitehall, 
and pension of 101. a week, 191. 
Olivarez’s (Count-Duke) character, 
467. 
a 


Painters (Italian), 119 —Giotto the first 
great painter in modern, as dis- 
tinguished from classic, art, 123— 
his wonderful frescoes, 125—Man- 
tegna and Squarcione, 127 — Man- 
tegna’s paintings destroyed by an 
ignorant restorer, 128—his Holy 

amily in the National Gallery, 129 
—Vittor Pisano, or Pisanello, a man 
of true genius, 130—the two Mo- 
ronés, 132—Paolo Morando, or Ca- 
vazzola, 133—Works of Francia and 
Costa, 135—Leonardo da Vinci, 136 
—Bartolomeo and Luigi Vivarini, 
138 — Titian, 139—Giovanoni Bel- 
lini’s friendship with Albert Diirer, 
140—Bellini in relation to the classic 
elementin art, 141—Carpaccio’s great 
pictures representing the martyrdom 
of St, Ursula and the 11,000 virgins, 
143—Titian and Giorgione as colour- 
ists, 144, 

——, three manners or styles of 

t, 475. 

Painting (ancient), no remains of 
masterpieces in, 142. 

—, I : ian, two pry sy, 144, 

—— in Italy, history of, by Crowe and 
Cavalcaseile, 119. 

Palmerston’s (Lord) dexterity in keep- 
ing power, 581. 

Papworth (Wyatt) on the completion 
of St. Paul’s, 365. 

Peel’s (Sir R.) famous statement intro- 
ducing the Bill for Catholic Emanci- 
pation, 336. 

Philosophy and science, difference 
between, 78 — three functions of 
philosophy, 80—philosophers @ pos- 
teriori and @ priori, 84. 

Pilgrimages to.the shrines of saints, 
42 5 


Pitt’s duel with Tierney, 212—port- 
wine drinking, 218, 

Police (French secret), system of, 50. 

Priests (Irish), disloyal to a man, 294. 
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Princess Royal, her birth, 413—mar- 
Tiage, 416. 

Prussians, determination of Napoleon I. 
to cut their wings, 389. 


Q. 
~Queen’s (the) married life an elevated 
moral lesson, 227—her childhood 
spent with Prince Leopold, 401— 
her inscription on his tomb that he 
had been as a father to her, 7b. 


R. 


Rae’s (W. F.) translation of Taine’s 
‘Notes on England,’ 221. 

Raine’s (J.,M.a.) account of St. Cuth- 
bert, 


1. 
Rank, gradations of English social, 
238 


Ratazzi’s (Madame de, née Bonaparte- 
Wyse), 504—marriage with Ratazzi 
a fortnight after the death of her 
husband, M. de Solms, 505—her 
character drawn by herself, 506. 

R ier’s (Mad de) salon, 230. 

Reeve’s ‘ Royal and Republican France,’ 
76 








Relies, translation of the relics of 
Becket, the Confessor, and other 


saints, 26—authenticity of, 33—mira- | 
cles connected with the preservation | 


of, 37. 
Religion, Art, and Knowledge, co- 


operation of, 375. 

—- services, heneficial effects of, 
235. 

Reliquaries and shrines, early, 202. 

Representative system, virtual revolu- 
tion effected by its transformation, 
277—four causes of the prevention of 
popular representation, 278 — the 
‘education of onr masters,’ 281— 
ignorance or indifference of working 
men on most political questions, 284 
—coercion exercised by priests and 
trade-unions, 287. 


Revolutionism (French), twofold cha-, 


racter of, 44. 

Richard the Lion-heart, called the 
A Dei, 39. 

Robespierre, Maximilian, 60.  . 

Rome (Catholic), not the cradle, but 
the tomb of the A ts, 120. 


s. 


St. Paul’s in direct descent from Roman 
ancestry, 343 — compared: with St. 
Peter’s at Rome, 344—no rival in 
the. world to the western front, 345 
—the dome perfect, ib.—a vast dis- 
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play of dirt connected with religion, 
348—dimensions of St. Peter’s and 
St. Paul’s, ib.—fundamental error in 
the plan of St. Paul's, 353-—a 
ragged and disreputable masque- 
rade injuring the effect of St. 
Paul’s, and violating its dignity, 358 
— inner dimensions in the two 
charches, ib.— the interior of St. 
Paul’s not a charming or ennobling 
spectacle, 360—the lighting of the 
church being artificially obscured, 
should be artificially increased, ib.— 
practical alterations proposed, 362— 
four objects ing the decoration 
of the interior, 365—Wren's views 
and intentions about colour decora- 
tion, 366—probable expense of the 
‘completion’ of his work, 369— 
Worcester chapel, 370—figures evi- 
dently portraits of Jew haberdashers, 
ib.—the great desiderata of St. Paul’s, 
374— mosaic should be substituted 
for paint, 380—St. Paul’s not de- 
signed for stained glass, 383—child- 
ishness and profanity assuming the 
name of Christian art, ib.—duty of 
the committee of St. Paul’s, 384. 
Saints in Britain and Gaul, difference 
in their original ae _ 
saints of Royal origin, 2— English 
saints date chiefly before the con- 
quest, 17— names of local saints 
always favourites in their districts, 


41. 

Scott’s (Sir W.) knowledge of character 
derived from talking freely with 
fellow-travellers, 204. 

Secular education, a precocious French 
protapostle of, 67. 

Senior’s (W. N.) ‘Correspondence and 
Conversations with de Tocqueville,’ 
220. 

Sensation, distinction between an attri- 
bute and a, 91. 

Sequence (invariable) not the definition 
of cause and effect, 96. 

Shaftesbury’s ( Earl of) unceasing object 
to exclude James Duke of York 
from the succession, 187. 

Shopkeepers, retort of an Englishwoman 
of to.a Frenchman, reproaching 
England as a nation of, 201. 

Shrines, origin of, 18—distinet parts of 
a shrine, 19—openings and recesses 
in, 21—fierce dogs preservers of, 24 
—enormous wealth displayed round 
great shrines, ib, 

Slave-tradein East Africa chiefly with 
the coast of Arabia, 523—horrors of 
the capture and transit of the negroes, 
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523.—10,000 annually exported from 
Kilwa, ib,—depopulation of thriving 
districts; 524— before the slave- 


| traders the land as the garden of 


Eden, behind them a desolate wilder- 
ness, 525 — the route of a slave- 
caravan tracked by the dying and the 
dead, 527—for eve 
to Kilwa a loss of from four to ten 
additional lives, ib. — the negroes 
packed tightly, living and dead 


together, in the dhows for their 


transport, ib, — description of the 
slave-market in Zanzibar, 529—the 


traffic depopulating Africa and. | 


making its civilization impossible, 


éb.—maintained by the capital of our | 
Indian subjects, 530—the criminality | 
of the trade nationally ours, 531— | 


religious obligation to root out sla- 


very, 537—Great Britain’s champion- | 
ship of the negro race, 53S—instru- | 
ments to be employed in carrying out | 


this great crusade, 539—slavery dis- 


countenanced by the Ottoman faith, | 


ib.—treaties for the suppression of 


the trade with Persia, 540—with | 
the queen of Madagascar, the Imam | 


of Muscat, and the Sultan of Zanzibar, 


541—substitution oflegitimate traffic | 


for the robbery of man, 543 — 
necessity of revising the treaties of 
Muscat and Zanzibar, 545—climax 
of horrors in the Coreenacty ae 
ractical measures necessary for the 
amasen of the trade, 548—difii- 
culty as to the treatment of liberated 
slaves, 555. 
Smith’s (Col. C. H.) ‘The Dog,’ in the 
‘ Naturalist’s Library,’ 433. 
South Sea, cannibalism in, 342. 
Spanish Art, immigration of Italian and 
Flemish artists into Spain, 452 — 
history of Spanish painting, 453— 
painters of the sixteenth century, 
454—Juan de Juanes, the Spanish 
Raphael, ib. — Morales called ‘el 
Divino,’ 455—school of the seven- 
teenth century, 456 — division of 
inters into the schools of Seville, 
drid, Valencia, and Castile, ib— 


contrast afforded by Italiam and | 


Spanish paintings, 464—the golden 
period of the Spanish school, 486— 
the present school, ib. 

—— Art, Fortuny and other rising 
Spanish painters, 486. 

Spencer (Herbert) and the principle of 
evolution, 82. 

Standard (battle of the), why so called, 
39 


slave brought | 


hen’s (Sir James) character of the 
ivil Service, 257. 
Stirling’s ‘ Velasquez and his Works,’ 
46 


5. 

Stockmar’s (Baron) Life, by his son, 
386—one of the ablest diplomatists 
and statesmien of his time, #b.—his 
anonymous and subterranean life, ib. 
—infiuence as a friend and counsel- 
lor with the Royal houses of Bel- 
gium and England, 387—parent- 
age, 388—his mother's quaint say- 
ings, tb.—possessed the genius of 
a great physician, 389—his services 
in the German army as staff-physi- 
cian, 391 —appointed physician to 
Prince Leopold of Saxe-Coburg, #b. 
—arrival in England, 392—declines 
to act as one of the physicians of 
the Princess Charlotte when the 
promise of an heir came, 396—au- 
thentic story of the catastrophe, 397 
—-styled by Prince Leopold the phy- 
sician of his soul as well as body, 
399—his share in the negotiations for 
the Queen’s marriage, 408—prognos- 
tication respecting Prince Albert’s 
death from a low fever, 412 — the 
volume rich in authentic infor- 
mation as to leading men and events 
from 1816 to 1863, 419. 

Stuarts (the last), at St. Germain-en- 
Laye, by La Marquise Campana de 

|  Cavelli, 167. 
Sumner’s elevation to the see of Win- 
| _ chester, circumstances of, 298. 
Sundays, London and Parisian, com- 
| pared, 208—historical retrospect of 
the observance of Sunday in Eng- 
land, 210—an English Sunday in the 

eighteenth century, 211. 

Swithin (St.), removal of his relics 
_ Prevented by forty days of continued 


rain, 16, 

Syllogism and induction, two aspects 
of the same complete process, 92. 
Synd, Saeed, Im&m of Muscat, his will, 
535—conflict between his sons, ib. 





5 4 4 
| Taine’s (H., D.c.1.) ‘ Notes on England,’ 
199—paradoxes of the work, 201— 
his ‘History of English Literature,’ 
202 — receives from Oxford _ the 
honorary degree of D.C.L., ib.—his 
doctrine of dependencies, 206—im- 
pressions on a wet Sunday in London, 
207—remarks on English Puritanism, 
|  ¢limate, and enjoyments, 213. 
Terror (Reign of), its history the history 
| of famine, 59. 








602 
Thomas of Canterbury’s (St.) shrine, 


15. 

—— Caatilupe, shrine of, 7. 

Titian’s career as a painter commencing 
when nine years old, 139—his Bac- 
chus and Ariadne in the National 
Gallery, 142—portrait of Charles V., 
468, 

Turin, exclusiveness of its aristocracy 
exemplified, 511—the ball of the 
tote (Piedmontese demoiselles’, 512. 


U. 
University, advantage of having more 
than one great, 251. 
Utilitarian system defined, 102. 


Vv. 

Velasquez, the truest representative of 
the Spanish school of painting, 
456.— influence exercised on his 
painting by Rubens, i).—visits Italy, 
461—characteristics of his first man- 
ner, ib.—his picture of the Borrachos, 
or The Topers, described, 462—visit 
to Venice, 463 — deficient in the 
highest qualities of a painter— imagi- 
nation, and the power of idealizing 
his subject, 465—his second manner, 
466 — his portrait of Philip IV. 
the finest equestrian portrait in the 
world, ib.—particulars of his por- 
traits, 469— great merits of his 
* Crucifixion,’ #.—his picture of the 
surrender of Breda, 470—portrait of 
his Mulatto slave, Juan de Pareja, 
473—Italian influence on his subse- 
quent paintings, 474—his third man- 
ner, 475—picture of the Menifias, <b. 
extraordinary merits of his Hilan- 
deras, or Spinners, 478—power of 
producing the most striking effects 
by the simplest means, ib. —as a 
painter classed among the ‘natural- 
ists,’ 482—surprising mastery and 
ease in his pictures, 483—meaning of 
‘the style of Velasquez, 484—his 
fame the result of experience and 
perfect knowledge of his art, 487. 

Venice, its church of St. Mark a 
magnificent monument of architec- 
tural decoration, 125. 

Vexillum Regis, 39. 

Victor Emmanuel’s (King) explosion 
of invective against Napoleon III., 
parla es giaco-en Rye: and irri- 
table, 509—projec iage with 
his mistress, the Countess de Mille- 
fiori, 511. , 
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Ves aroma ag eat, intemal 
Virgin’s (the) miraculous image at 


alsingham, 14. 
Vivisectors of dogs, cruelty of, 429. 


w. 

Washington treaty, M. Staempfli’s 
ju t in the case of the ‘Shenan- 
doah,’ 563—Mr, Adams on the case 
of the ‘ Florida,’ 564. 

Watson’s (Rev. John Selby) ‘ Reasoning 
Power in Animals,’ 445— horrible 
story of its author, 7b. 


| Wellington’s despatches edited by the 


present Duke, 293—Wellington as a 
statesman, ib.—Sec for Ireland 
in the Portland administration, 7b.— 
services to the State in that capacity, 
284 — thorough acquaintance with 
the views and tempers of forei 
governments, 295— views on e 
Catholic question, 307—on the navi- 
on and corn laws, and on Free 
rade, 308—resigns the command of 
the Army, 312—difference with Mr. 
Canning, 315—succeeds Lord Gode- 
rich as Prime Minister, 317 — his 
aversion to that office, 318—invita- 
tion to Mr. Huskisson to join the 
Ministry, 321—difficulties from Irish 
agitation, 325—the state of Ireland 
more alarming, 328—enactment of 
Catholic emancipation, 330 — the 
king's brothers thorns in the side of 
the king’s minister, 335—cause of the 
Duke’s challenge to Lord Winchel- 
sea, 338—description of the duel, 
339 — Lord Winchelsea’s apology 
exacted by the Duke, 340—the Duke’s 
justification of the duel, 341. 

Werburgh (St.), 8. 

Whalley’s (Sir 3.) opposition to King 
Leopold's stipulations on relinquish- 
ing his English pension, 404. 

Wilfrid’s (St.) Needle in the crypt at 
Ripon, ll. 

William of Rochester’s (St.) origin and 
murder, 16. 


| Winchester, kings, including Alfred 


the Great, interred at, 17. 


| Wren (Sir Christopher), memoirs of his 


family, 342. 
Wulfstan (St.), miracle relating to, 6. 


Z. 
Zanzibar, 20,000 slaves annually ex- 
ported from, 529. 
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